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do not usually reach the scene of conflagration in 
time to save the building in which the fire com- 
menced, but they generally succeed in preventing 
the flames from extending to the adjacent build- 
ings. The want of water is often a serious obstacle 
to success in mastering the devastating element. 
Where there is a scarcity of water on farm seats, 
the fire marshal would recommend the construction 
of artificial ponds within a convenient distance of 
the buildings on the place. These ponds would 
yield an abundant supply of water for the extin- 
guishment of any ordinary agricultural fire, before 
it had time to extend much beyond the building in 
which it originated, 

The covers to hatchways in warehouses, stores, 
and factories should always be shut down at night. 
When closed, in case of a fire in the building, they 
help to confine it, but when raised up, a strong 
draught is created, and thus the progress of the 
flames is certain to be accelerated. Besides, hatches, 
when open, are frightful man-traps to brave fire- 
men entering upper windows in the dark in pursuit 
of the fire. 

“The opportunities for inattention to fires and 
lights are so various, that it is impossible to notice 
the whole. Incautiously approaching window and 
bed curtains with a light, and airing linen before 
the fire, are almost daily causes of fire in London, 
and some of the most distressing cases of loss of 
life have originated from these and similar causes. 
Children playing with fire, is also another constant 
cause of fire and frequent loss of life. The dresses 
of females taking fire adds very much to the list of 
lives lost by fire, if it does not exceed all the other 
causes put together. Taking off the burning coals 
from a fire, and laying them on the hearth, also les 0 
causes fires occasionally. Reading in bed by can-|ton, flax, hemp and rags. The process is in strict 
dle light is another source of the same evil. Ajaccordance with scientific laws. Damp produces 
very serious annual loss is also caused by want of|decomposition, and the heat of the mass causes 
due care in hanging up or removing the goods in|fermentation. Carbonic acid gas is given off by 
linen drapers’ shop windows when the gas is burn-|the fermentation, and a slow combustion ensues. 
ing. Flues taking fire often result in mischief, and| Even haystacks, when the rains have penetrated 
it is believed that many serious fires have arisen|them, will sometimes catch fire of themselves. The 
from this cause, which can hardly be called acci-| Fire Marshal has noticed that when a fire happens 
dental, as, if flues are properly constructed, kept 
moderately clean, and fairly used, they cannot take| after a long-continued rain, or when the atmosphere 
fire. is drippiag with moisture, and its temperature 

“From what has been said, it will be seen that|heated and sultry, it is almost sure to be a barn, 
care and attention will do a very great deal to-|a stable, or a feed store, or else a cotton warehouse 
wards the prevention of fire and consequent loss of|or rag store. He has on record a number of cases 
life. It is very easy to make good rules and keep|jof fires occurring in barns, stables and rag estab- 
them for a time, after having been alarmed by/|lishments, during the prevalence of heavy fogs, ac- 
some serious loss of property or life; but the dit-|companied by marked heat of the air. Every in- 
ficulty is to maintain constant attention to the sub-|telligent person, who has any knowledge of chemi- 
ject. The most evident plan for effecting this|cal affinities, understands the theory of spontaneous 
seems to be for the masters thoroughly to examine|combustion, but ignorant people who do not com- 
and consider the subject at certain stated periods,| prehend it, are apt to ridicule it. Country farm- 
not too far apart, and to constantly warn their|ers entertain strong prejudices against it, and are 
domestics; workmen, or others, of the danger of|exceedingly incredulous in regard to it. Some of 
the improper use of fire and lights. them laugh at the idea. There is nevertheless 


with it. A neighbouring chimney takes fire, a 
spark falls down the blocked up flue, sets fire to 
the soot in the fire-place, which smoulders till the 
covering is burned through, and thus sets fire to 
the premises. 

“Tt may often be observed, after a house has 
been on fire, that one floor is comparatively un- 
touched, while those above and below are nearly 
burned out. This arises from the doors on that 
particular floor having been shut, and the draught 
directed elsewhere. If the fire appears at all se- 
rious, and there are fire engines at a reasonable 
distance, it is best to await their arrival, as many 
buildings have been lost from opening the doors, 
and attempting to extinguish fires with inadequate 
means. If no apparatus is within reach, the best 
thing is to collect as many buckets outside the 
room on fire as can be obtained, keeping the door 
shut; then creep.into the room on the hands and 
knees, (if the heat and smoke are considerable,) 
and throw the water as nearly in the direction of 
the fire as possible, keeping the door shut while 
more water is being collected.” 
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For “The Friend.” 

[We take from the Philadelphia Fire Marshal 
Almanac the following extracts, as being of general 
interest. ] 

Farmers in the rural wards of the city, should 
use every possible precaution as to the strength and 
safety of the fastenings of their barns, stables, car- 
riage-houses and other buildings. The windows 
of barns ought never to be allowed to remain open, 
with hay or straw protruding from them, and the 
doors of these buildings should always be locked 
at night. 

All openings made in the walls of stables, to 
give air to horses, should be wired on the inside. 
The Fire Marshal has on record a case of incen- 
diarism, which a miserable creature perpetrated by 
inserting an ignited match through one of a num- 
ber of auger holes bored to ventilate a stall in which 
a horse was standing. The loose hay that hung 
down from the loft into the rack, was fired, and 
the poor beast shockingly burned before he was 
rescued. 

Kindling-wood in cellars should never be piled 
near a window. 

Farmers should never stack hay near to a fre- 
quented road or lane, when they can avoid it. 
Hay-ricks close by the road-side are tempting ob- 
jects to strolling vagabonds and vicious juveniles, 
affected with a mania for burning. 

No wayfarer or vagrant should ever be permit- 
ted to sleep in the haymow of a barn or the loft of 
a stable, who has a pipe, a cigar, a tinder-box, or 
® match, especially if under the influence of drink. 
A number of fires in the country are caused by the 
carelessness of these people. 

The most effectual preventive of incendiary fires 
is cautiousness in securing property from depreda- 
tion. The incendiary, unlike the burglar, does not 
often break locks, bolts and bars. Wherever ac- 
cess can be obtained without difficulty, it is there 
he applies his torch. His diabolical work has to 
be done quickly, and speedy flight is his surest 
shield from discovery. The noise of a forcible en- 
trance may sound an alarm, and if he delays, 
though but for a moment, after striking the match, 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


The Fire Marshal is fully satisfied from facts 
daily developed by his investigations, that sponta- 
neous combustion is a powerful agent in the pro- 
duction of fires, and that numerous conflagrations, 
attributed to design, owe their origin to this cause, 
Hay in the mows of barns and lofts of stables, 
when closely packed in large masses, and affected 
by dampness, either by being put in wet, or else 
penetrated by rain or moisture, will catch fire of 
itself; so will goods stored compactly in a ware- 
house, when damp, especially such articles as cot- 


2 ; “ There is another very common cause of fire,|no doubt as to its reality. 
the sight of the very fire he has kindled may de-| which seems to come under the head of construc- (To be concluded.) 
tect him. tion, viz: covering up a fire-place, when not in use, —— 


In the event of a fire on the premises of a farm- 
er, or at the country-seat of a gentleman in the 
raral wards, the engines from the nearest villages 


with wood, or paper and canvass, &c. The soot} There is no readier way for a man to bring his 
falls into the fire place, either from the flue itself,]own worth into question, than by endeavouring to 
or from an adjoining one, which communicates| detract from the worth of other men. 


in certain conditions of the weather, for instance, - 
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; For “The Friend.” | attending to the teaching of his Spirit, to hearken 
Letter of Sophia Hume. and hear; but people don’t seem to like this exer- 
The following epistle of Sophia Hume, a native cise, lest they should be reproved, which we are! 
of South Carolina, but afterwards a resident in|not often by such preachers as prophesy smooth) 
London, is recommended to the serious perusal of things, We hear little but of the enduring mercy 
the readers of “ The Friend.” The original letter |of God, and the people presume upon it; so that 
is in the hands of the transcriber, and, though bear- |their hearts are set in them to do evil. One would 
ing date nearly a century ago, it is believed, has|imagiuve sometimes by what we hear, that every 
never before been published. He has not been|attribute of the Divine being was dispensed witb, 
able to ascertain with certainty to whom it was ad-|because they give this of mercy in so large a lati- 
dressed. A short account of S. H. may be found|tude. But I am weary of complaining; and lest 
in “ Piety Promoted,” vol. iii. { should weary thee, shall think of coming to a 
close. Yet just that I was comforted in a meeting 
London, 7th of Seventh mo., !772. |of ministers and elders yesterday; not that the 
Well beloved Friend,—To be silent after the re-| accursed thing was found among us, but that dear 
ceipt of thy kind memorial, would bespeak a defect Samuel Emlen was enabled, by Divine aid, to point 
in that love which must necessarily subsist in every /out to us, in what, and how we kept it in our tents. 
true member of the church of Christ to each other,| We have not had such a salutary prescription this 
though divers causes may prevent expressing of it,|long time. I heartily wish it may have a good 
in a manner we sometimes could wish. And though|cffect. Though unhappily for us, instead of say- 
I don’t foresee I shall have much to say at this|ing, Lord, is it 1? with the utmost temerity, too 
time, yet I have this to say, that my spirit is truly/many are saying, Lord, it is not I. I now con- 
united to thine, in the concern thou expresses, and |clude, in that love I always felt for thee and thy 
hast expressed heretofore, on the account of the) wife, and in the fellowship of the gospel of peace, 
iniquitous traffic carried on by professed christians, |take my leave and bid you dearly farewell. 
in the buying and selling the souls of men, in more Soputa Hume. 
senses than one; and I wish we, as a society, as} My love is to every member who loves the Lord 
well as other professors, were more sanguine in| Jesus Christ in sincerity. I have great unity with 
endeavouring to put a stop to, or at least, in some/|John Woolman; but thou perhaps will hear few 


charcoal was long known, before chemists suspected 
that what held good for carbon might also hold 
good for other bodies. At length, however, the 
curious fact was placed beyond doubt, and the 
term allotropism was invented—a term which I 
have ventured to render by the homely phrase, 
second shape. Let the reader not misunderstand 
me: the shape or appearance of materials is mar. 
vellously changed by composition. The very sub- 
stance carbon, out of which, in its pure state, char- 
coal and diamonds are formed, bathes our bodies 
as an invisible gas; yet, the gas is not carbon alone, 
but carbon in combination with oxygen. All the 
pit-coal in existence, all the charcoal, all the car- 
bon of animals and vegetables which, after burn 
ing in close vessels, will become charcoal, once 
existed in this gaseous invisible form, In the form 
of this gas we evolve from our lungs no less than 
about thirteen ounces of charcoal every twenty-four 
hours. The charcoal is thoroughly altered from 
its ordinary form, seeing that it exists as a gas; 
but it is not uncombined, it is united with oxygen; 
therefore the wonder is less great than it would 
have been had no combination taken place. The 
great wonder of the allotropic or second shape 
condition of bodies is, that the second shape is un- 
attended with any combination; wherefore it oc- 
curs we cannot tell: the whole thing is a mystery 


shape endeavouring to affect the minds of the peo- | besides has, though they commend and say, If he 


ple with a just abhorrence of this enormous evil. 


has this faith to himself, they can be quite easy 


Indeed, the yearly epistle touches on it, but we|with him; but desire to be excused, if he is pro- 


may say, as was formerly said on a certain occa- 
sion, “ All that the people have said, is well said. 
But Oh, that there were such an heart in them, that 


they would fear me, and keep my commandments 


always, that it might be well with them, and with 


their children forever!’ This of always attending |though not quite. 


posed as an example. 
7 ee ee 
From the Leisure Hour, 
Second Shape. 
Second shape is almost an invention of mine, 
I, perhaps, should call it a free 


on those things which tend to the honour of God, |translation of the scientific term of Greek signi- 
and our own peace, is a practice the generality of | ficance—alotropism. 


christian professors are preposterously defective in,| There is a fashion in philosophy, no less than in 


notwithstanding we are so high, and so frequent in 


which overcomes the world. We sce and mourn- 


Every now and then one finds 
scientific treatises pervaded with a few pet words, 


fully behold, that abundance of professors amongst | representing facts or theories in vogue at the time. 
us are evidently overcome by the spirit of the|Far be it from me to speak disparagingly of ad/ 


world, in conjunction with their own corrupt pas- 
sions; for did we, as we profess, deny the gratifi- 


hard scientific terms; most of them have a real 
significance, though a few, it must be confessed, 


cations of them, the world, or the devil would have |are employed on occasions when they need not, and 
nothing to fasten their temptations on; these are are made to solace the pride of philosophy by 


their goods, and till people will be prevailed with 


to subject their will to the will of God, it will be|sophers do not like to say so. 


the mournful state of them, to say and do not; 


standing for things really unknown, though philo- 
It is my intention, 
presently, to state so much about that hard word 





though the doctrine of self-denial, our peculiar al/lotropism, by way of explanation, as shall recon- 


characteristic, is so often preached. 


But oh! that!eile the reader to it when next it comes in his 


fre t in|the cut of a gentleman's coat or the architecture of 
profession and confession of that christian faith,}a lady’s bonnet. 


as I before mentioned, furnished by carbon. In 
the diamond it exists under one form; in charcoal 
under another. We have all been so accustomed 
from our earliest school-days, to accept for granted 
the identity of the diamond and charcoal, chemi- 
cally speaking, that perhaps my readers will not 
require that | should furnish proof of that identity. 
It may be interesting for them, however, to know 
that the diamond can readily be converted into 
coke, which is only a particular form of charcoal, 
and that although the converse of this—the con- 
version of coke into diamonds—has never been ac- 
complished, nevertheless, I believe that the dia 
|mond has actually been made by one of those tor- 
tuous chemical operations described some time since 
in an article on “aluminium.” By what strange 
agency the diamond has been made by the opera- 
tions of nature, it is impossible to say. There is 
very little reason, however, to doubt that the origin 
of the gem is vegetable. Diamonds are sometimes 
found with little bubbles of air in their substance, 
and occasionally swall insects ; circumstances which 
go to prove that the gems in question must once 
have existed in a soft or pasty state; and, a 
at the comparatively small amount of carbon whic 


to us. 
The most familiar example of second shape is, 


| 


there was an heart in ministers, elders, and the path; and I shall begin by taking the liberty of|naturally and originally existed in the mineral 


people to fear God always, and not let an Yearly 
Meeting begin and end our zeal. All that is said 
we assent and consent to; and then return to our 
former course of life; as I may say, with boldness, 
is too much the case. We affect much zeal for the 
cause of God, and the welfare of our brethren, once 
a year, and then return to the old practice of mind- 
ing our own things, worldly things, and not the 
things of another,—the momentous things which 
concern our souls, as well as the happiness of the 
souls of our brethren. There is hardly to be found 
mourning men and women, weeping for the abo- 
minations of the times; the desolation standing 
where indeed it ought not, even amongst the pro- 
fessors of the glorious principle of the light, and 
which has mournfully destroyed the daily sacrifice. 
No family retirement to look into our accounts on 
week days, which makes many strangers to any 
weighty exercises on First-days. That the winis- 
try, low as it is in this city, is to call the people to 
the first principles of the oracles of God ; to wit, 


denominating it second shape. 

In order to be quite intelligible, the reader must 
be informed that this world of ours, its atmosphere, 
‘its animals, and its vegetables, are made ‘up of 
some fifty-eight or sixty different materials or ele- 
‘ments. Chemists do not exactly know the number, 
| because the claim of certain materials to be differ- 
jent from all other materials is not quite admitted. 
|Many of them have to submit to the torture and 
the scrutiny of chemists for years, before their pa- 
tent of nobility, their right and title to be consid- 
ered as simple bodies, is fully conceded ; but, un- 
til comparatively late years, the assumption was 
taken for granted, that one and the same body must 
\necessarily display, in its simple and uncombined 
|state, the same characteristics. I really do not 
react on what grounds this assumption was-so 
complacently accepted, for the fact has been long 
|known that charcoal and the diamond are one and 
the same body—carbon. So it was, however; the 
dissimilarity in appearance of the diamond and 





S or ordinary state. 


world, we have strong reason to believe the dia- 
mond must have been of vegetable extraction. 

Next to carbon, sulphur or brimstone furnishes 
the most prominent example of allotropism. Every- 
body is conversant with the ordinary appearance 
of sulphur or brimstone—a solid yellow inflamma- 
ble body, easily pulverizable, and therefore brittle: 
such are the leading properties of sulphur in its 
The reader may now 
perform an experiment if he pleases; he will not 
require any out-of-the-way things, and the result 
will be far more instructive than whole pages of 
description. 

Let him take a Florence oil-flask, and tie a piece 
of cloth round its neck, in order to protect the fin- 
gers when the flask becomes heated, as it will be 
in the course of our experiment. Having put 
little sulphur or brimstone into the flask, (whether 
the sulphur be in lump or powder matters not,) 
and commenced the application of heat from any 
convenient source—than which nothing is better 
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than a common spirit-lamp—let the experimenter |told to leave the profession: John did not tell the|The conclusion that it does not sanction it appears 
look well to what takes place. ‘The brimstone will |soldiers to abandon the army. I cannot forbear to!| strictly logical : I do not perceive that a demonstra- 


soon begin to melt, and will become quite fluid. 
If a little of the material be now poured out upon 





the form of ordinary yellow brimstone. This is 
just what one would have supposed. Still con- 
tinuing the application of heat, a series of very 
curious phenomena occur. Firstly, the whole of 
the brimstone previously limpid and liquefied, be- 
comes thick, glutinous, and almost black ; indeed, 
so thick does it become just at one instant, that, if 
the proper moment be chosen, the flask may be in- 


yerted without causing the flow of one particle of|be eradicated from the world, when the violent pas- 


brimstone. 


Still persisting in the application of heat, the|pure benignity of christianity shall be universally 
thickened and black-coloured contents become | diffused. 


liquid once more, but not so liquid as at first, and | know assuredly, for God has promised it. 


the colour is also different, the brown tint being 
still retained. The sulphur has now assumed its 
allotropic or second shape, a few evident proofs of 
which may be now adduced. If the alloptropic 
melted sulphur be poured into cold water, it cools, 
of course ; but what a curious result! It no longer 
cools into a lump of ordinary yellow brittle sulphur 
as before, but it assumes the appearance of glue; 
like which, it may be pulled into long threads. 
Perhaps the most striking method of illustrating 
this peculiar condition is shown by pouring the 
allotropic sulphur spirally around an inverted fun- 
nel placed to stand in cold water. 

So different are the physical properties of sulphur 
in its second or allotropic shape, from sulphur in 
its ordinary condition, that it would be regarded 
as positively another substance, did uot chemical 
analysis come to our aid, and prove the two to be 
identical. Nor is this all: sulphur is occasionally 
administered as a medicine; and, according to the 
results of a Belgian physician, allotropic sulphur 
possesses different medical properties from the or- 
dinary material. No substance can be less proper 
(from its brittleness) than ordinary sulphur fused, 
for taking impressions of medallions and seals ; the 
dark pasty substance, however, generated when 
fused allotropic sulphur is poured into water, is 
better than any other material adapted to this end. 

Still more extraordinary is the allotropic or se- 
cond shape presented by phosphorus; indeed, it 
was in reference to phosphorus that the attention 
of philosophers became directed to the wonders of 


allotropism. 
(To be concluded.) 


Dymond on War. 
(Coutinued from page 187.) 

Such are the arguments which are adduced from 
the christian scriptures, by the advocates of war. 
Of these arguments, those derived from the cases 
of the centurion and of Cornelius, are simply nega- 
tive. It is not pretended that they possess prov. 
Their strength consists in silence, and of this 
silence there appears to be sufficient explanation. 
Of the objection arising from the payment of tribute, 
I know not who will avail himself. It is nullified 
by itself. A nearly similar observation applies to 
the instruction to buy swords; and with the case 
of John the Baptist [ do not conceive that we have 
anyconcern. In these five passages, the sum of the 
New Testament evidences in favour of war uoques- 
tionably consists: they are the passages which men 
of acute minds, studiously seeking for evidence 
have selected. And what arethey! ‘There is not 
one of them, except the payment of tribute and the 
Instruction to buy swords, of which it is even said 


y our opponents that it proves any thing in favour| have no other guarantee of peace than the existence 
of war. A “Nor” always intervenes—the centu-|of our religion, and no other hope of peace than in 
rion was vot found fault with: Cornelius was mot|its diffusion, how can that religion sanction war?! 


solicit the reader to compare these objectious with 





tion from Euclid can be clearer; and I think that 


the pacific evidence of the gospel which has been|if we possessed no other evidence of the unlawful- 
a slab, and allowed to cool, it will concrete into|laid before him; I would rather say to compare it|ness of war, there is contained in this a proof which 


with the gospel itself; for the sum, the tendency of 
the whole revelation is in our favour. 

In an inquiry whether christianity allows of war, 
there is a subject that always appears to me to be 
of peculiar importance—the prophecies of the Old 
Testament respecting the arrival of a period of uni- 
versal peace. The belief is perhaps general among 
christians, that a time will come when vice shall 


sions of mankind shall be repressed, and when the 
That such a period will come we indeed 


Of the many prophecies of the Old Testament 
respecting it, I will refer only to a few from the 
writings of Isaiah. In his predictions respecting 
the “ last times,” by which it is not disputed that 
he refered to the prevalence of the christian religion, 
the prophet says,—“ They shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; uation shall not lift the sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
Again, referring to the same period, he says,— 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain, for the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea.” And again, 
respecting the same era,—“ Violence shall be no 
more heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction 
within thy borders,” 

Two things are to be observed in relation to these 
prophecies: first, that it is the will of God that war 
should eventually be abolished. This consideration 
is of importance, for if war be not accordant with 
His will, war cannot be accordant with christianity, 
which is the revelation of His will. My business, 
however, is principally with the second considera- 
tion—that christianity will be the means of intro- 
ducing this period of peace. From those who say 
that our religion sanctions war, an answer must be 
expected to questions such as these: By what in- 
strumentality and by the diffusion of what princi- 
ples, will the prophecies of Isaiah be fulfilled? 
Are we to expect some new system of religion, by 
which the imperfections of christianity shall be re- 
moved, and its deficiencies supplied? Are we to 
believe that God seut his ouly Son into the world 
to institute a religion such as this—a religion, that 
in a few centuries, would require to be altered anil 
amended? If christianity allows of war, they 


must tell us what it is that is to extirpate war. If 


she allows “violence, and wasting, and destruc- 
tion,” they must tell us what are the principles that 
are to produce gentleness, and henevolence, and for- 
bearance.—I know not what answer such inquiries 
will receive from the advocate of war, but 1 know 
that Isaiah says the change will be effected by chris- 
tanity; And if any ane still chooses to expect au- 
other and a purer system, an apostle may perhaps 
repress his hopes;—“If we, or an angel from 
heaven,” says Paul, “ preach any other gospel than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed,” 

Whatever the principles of christianity will re- 
quire hereafter, they require now. Christianity, 
with us present principles and obligations, is to 
produce universal peace. It becomes, therefore, an 


absurdity, a simple contradiction, to maintain that 


the principles of christianity allow of war, when 
| they, and they only, are to eradicate it. If we 













































prejudice cannot deny, and which sophistry cannot 
evade, 

The case is clear. A more perfect obedienc» 
to that same gospel, which we are told sanctions 
slaughter, will be the means, and the only means 
of exterminating slaughter from the world. It is 
not from an alteration of christianity, but from an 
assimilation of christians to its nature, that we are 
to hope. It is because we violate the principles of 
our religion, because we are not what they require 
us to be, that wars are continued. If we will not 
be peaceable, let us then, at least, be honest, and 
acknowledge that we coutinue to slaughter one an- 
other, not oecause christianity permits it, but be- 
cause we reject her laws. 

The christian ought to be satisfied, on questions 
connected with his duties, by the simple rules of 
his religion. If those rules disallow war, he should 
inquire no farther; but since I am willing to give 
couviction to the reader by whatever means, and 
since truth carries its evidence with greater force 
from accumulated testimony, I would refer to two 
or three other subjects in illustration of our princi- 
ples, or in confirmation of their trath. 

The opinions of the earliest professors of christi- 
anity upon the lawfulness of war are of importance ; 
because they who lived nearest to the time of its 
Founder were the most likely to be informed of his 
intentions and his will, and to practise them with- 
out those adulterations which we know have been 
introduced by the lapse of ages. 

During a considerable period after the death of 
Christ, it is certain, then, that his followers believed 
he had forbidden war, and that, in consequence of 
this belief, many of them refused to engage in it, 
whatever were the consequences, whether reproach, 
or imprisonment, or death. These facts are indis- 
putable: “ It is as easy,” says a learned writer of 
the seventeenth century, “to obscure the syn at 
mid-day, as to deny that the primitive christians 
renounced all revenge and war.” Of all the chris- 
tian writers of the second century, there is ngt qne 
who notices the subject, who does not hold it to be 
unlawful for a christian to bear arms: “ and,” says 
Clarkson, “ it was not till christianity became cor- 
rupted that christians became soldiers.” 

Our Saviour iveulcated mildness and peaceable- 
ness; we have seen that the apostles imbibed his 
spirit, and followed his example; and the earl 
christigns pursued the example and jmbibed the 
spirit of both. ‘ This sacred principle, this ernest 
recommendation of forbearance, lenity, and for- 
giveness, mixes with all the writings of that age. 
‘There are more quotations in the apostolical fathers, 
of texts which relate to these points than of any 
other, Christ’s sayings had struck them. Not ren- 
dering, says Polycarp the disciple of John, evi/ for 
evil, or raving for railing, or striking for strik- 
ing, or cursing far cursing.” Christ and his 
apostles delivered general precepts for the regula- 
tionof our condyct. It was necessary for their suc- 
cessors to apply them to their practice in life. And 
to what did they apply the pacific precepts which 
had been deliyered? They applied them to war: 
they were assured that the precepts absolutely for- 
bade it. This belief they derived from those very 
precepts on which we have insisted: They refer- 
red, expressiy, to the same passages in the New 
Testament, and from the authority and obligation 
of those passages, they refused to bear arms. A 
few examples from their history will show with 
what undoubting confidence they believed in the un- 











lawfulness of war, and how much they were willing 
to suffer in the cause of peace. 

Maximilian, as it is related in the Acts of Rui- 
nart, was brought before the tribunal to be enrolled 
as a soldier. On the proconsul’s asking bis name, 
Maxiwilian replied, “ I am a christian, and cannot 
fight.” It was, however, ordered that he should be 
enrolled, but he refused to serve, still alleging that 
he was a christian. He was immediately told that 
there was no alternative between bearing arms and 
being put to death. But his fidelity was not to be 
shaken,—“ I cannot fight,” said he, “if I die.” 
The proconsul asked who had persuaded him to 
this conduct; “ My own mind,” said the christian, 
“and He who bas called me.” It was once more 
attempted to shake his resolution by appealing to 
his youth and to the glory of the profession, but in 
vain ;—“ I cannot fight,” said he, “ for any earthly 
consideration.” He continued steadfast to his prin- 
ciples, sentence was pronounced upon him, and he 
was led to execution. 

The primitive christians not only refused to be 
enlisted in the army, but when they embraced chris- 
tianity whilst already enlisted, they abandoned the 
profession at whatever cost. Marcellus was a cen- 
turion in the legion called Trajana. Whilst hold- 
ing this commission he became a christian, and be- 
lieving, in common with his fellow christians, that 
war was no longer permitted to him, he threw down 
his belt at the head of the legion, declaring that he 
bad become a christian, and that he would serve 
no longer. He was committed to prison; but he 
was still faithful to christianity. “ It is not lawful,” 
said he, “ for a christian to bear arms for any earth- 
ly consideration ;” and he was in consequence put 
to death. Almost immediately afterwards, Cas- 
sian, who was notary to the same legion, gave up 
his office. He steadfastly maintained the senti- 
ments of Marcellus, and like him was consigned to 
the executioner. Martin, of whom so much is said 
by Sulpicius Severus, was bred to the profession of 
arms, which on his acceptance of christianity, he 
abandoned. To Julian the apostate, the only reason 
that we find he gave for his conduct was this,—“ I 
am achristian, and therefore I cannot fight.” The 
answer of Tarachus to Numerianus Maximus is in 
words nearly similar :—“ I have led a military life, 
and am a Roman; and because I ama christian I 
have abandoned my profession of a soldier.” 

(To be continued.) 
From Littell’s Living Age. 
Home-Made Gas—A Simple Process. 


A valuable improvement in the manufacture of 
gas, involving, indeed, a new idea, has recently 
been made known in London by — Leslie, already 
the author of several new contrivances in that 
branch of industry, and the inventor of the power- 
ful gas-burner which goes by his name. It has 
hitherto been the custom in the manufacture of 
gas from coal and other bituminous substances to 
subject them to the process of destructive distilla- 
tion at a high temperature, by which means a large 
quantity of permanent gas is evolved, which is 
then subsequently purified. ‘This necessitates the 
carriage up to the metropolitan gas-works of im- 
mense quantities of useless material, in addition to 
the real gas-making constituent of the coal, and 
also renders it necessary for the companies to have 
large and expensive works in the heart of London, 
where the process of purification, with its concomi- 
tant evil of half poisoning the neighbourhood by 
the sickening odor with which they are surrounded, 
is obliged to be carried on. 

Leslie’s plan is to divide the process of gas- 
making into two distinct branches. The first ope- 
ration is to be carried on at the collieries, where 
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coal is cheap, labour plentiful, and an acre or two 


more or less covered by the works of little conse- 
quevee. Here the refuse coal, which is now com- 
pletely wasted at the pit’s mouth, is to be submit- 
ted to distillation at a low temperature in revolving 
cylinders, heated externally by a fire. The revo- 
lution of the retorts causes the small lumps of coal 
to be constantly kept in motion, and prevents one 
portion becoming hotter than any other. 

Thus all the products are distilled off in a li- 
quid state, and are condensed in suitable vessels, 
which are kept cool by water. Care is taken to 
keep down the temperature of the rotating retort 
to as low a point as practicable, in order to prevent 
the production of gas, which will not condense, the 
object being to obtain only fluid hydro-carbon oils 
by the first process of distillation. The oils so ob- 
tained may then be submitted to purification from 
the nitrogenous and sulphur compounds which are 
so fruitful a source of complaint when they find 
their way into illuminating gas; and we need 
scarcely say that it is far easier to remove all the 
vitrogen and sulphur from a gallon of this oil than 
trom the one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet of gas, of which it is the representative. When 
the oil has been properly prepared and purified 
from all deleterious substances, Leslie proposes 
ithat it should be conveyed up to London, or wher- 
ever else it may be needed, to be converted into 
gas. These works need only consist of a few re- 
torts and a gas-holder or two, all the complicated 
machinery now needed for the purification being 
rendered unnecessary. ‘The retort being heated to 
redness, a little of the oil is allowed to flow into it, 
when instantly it is converted into permanent gas, 
and carried through a pipe into the gas-holder of 
the ordinary construction, from which the illu- 
minating gas is supplied to the mains as heretofore. 

The patentee calculates that a ton of good coal 
will yield one hundred and sixty-eight gallons of 
the hydro-carbon fluid. Now one hundred and 
sixty-eight gallons is almost exactly one cubic yard, 
and as each gallon is estimated to yield almost 
instantaneously one hundred and twenty-eight 
cubic feet of gas, we have thus twenty-one thousand 
five hundred and four cubic feet of gas from one 
hundred and sixty-eight gallons, the material for 
the production of which only occupying the space 
of one cubic yard. 

In one experiment which Leslie exhibited a 
short time since, two and a half pounds of Bog- 
head coal were placed in a retort, which was kept 
revolving over a slow fire, at a temperature scarcely 
exceeding that of melting lead. Owing to the low 
temperature and the rotation of the retort, no gas 
was produced, but the constituents were all evolved 
in the liquid form. In a short time the two and a 
half pounds of coal had yielded one and a half 
pints of hydro-carbon fluid, leaving three-fourths of 
a pound of coke in the retort. When the flow of 
oil ceased, it was conveyed to a red-hot iron retort, 
into which the fluid was poured by means of a 
funnel. Immediately, as if by magic, the gas- 
holder, which was in connection with the retort, 
began to rise, and within a minute and a half 
twenty-five cubic feet of gas had come into the 
holder. The luminosity of this gas was then sub- 
jected to accurate measurement by means of a pho- 
tometer. ‘Those of our readers who are acquainted 
with the technicalities of gas-testing will understand 
what brilliancy and value it possessed when we 
state that it equalled twenty sperm candles when 
burning at the rate of only four feet per hour. 

This progress promises to effect a complete re- 
volution in the manufacture of gas. It will be 
brought up to the customers in a highly condensed 
and purified form. This can be stowed away in 





apy quantity for future use, and can be sold for 
private consumption, and for the supply of small 
villages, gentlemen’s seats, railway stations, ship. 
ping, or other purposes, where it is preferred to 
make gas on the spot as it is wauted. All that 
would then be needed for the immediate production 
of ten, fifty, a thousand, or a million cubic feet of 
gas would be to draw off the proper quantity of 
fluid, and allow it to drop into one or more red- 
hot retorts, connected with a gas-holder of the pro- 

r size. 

The manipulation is so easy, and the necessary 
apparatus so simple, that there would really be no 
reason why every private family should not make 
their own gas. As it grew dusk, it would only be 
necessary to tell the kitchen maid to put a small 
iron bottle in the fire, and when this was red-hot, 
the master, instead of turning the gas on at the 
maip, as at present, would have to pour half a 
pint or a pint of oil into the retort, when bis gas- 
holder will be filled with enough gas for the night’s 
consumption, at a mere nominal expense, and of a 
purity and brilliancy hitherto unattainable. 


Time with Eternity.—The prospect of a change 
which awaits us all from a state of probation, toa 
state of fixedness, seems to me increasingly awful: 
and as we are engaged rightly to place time in com- 
parison to eternity, how well calculated it seems to 
incite us to diligence in the work and warfare, and 
to regard this state of being only with reference to 
that which will stand us in stead beyond the grave, 
May I, and all that I love be more and more en- 
gaged in the work of the soul’s everlasting salva- 
tion, counting all things but loss and dross, that 
we may win Jesus Christ, and be found in Him. 
May I be incited to greater diligence to the work 
of the day, that let the summons come sooner or 
later, I may not be found like the foolish Virgins 
who had their lamps but the oil was a 
From the M.S.S. of a deceased minister, a 
two months before her death. 


pinksniitbantense 

Farmers’ Profession.—It is the general impres- 
sion, especially among the young, that the profes- 
sion of the farmer is too slow an avenue to gain. 


This is a great and fatal mistake. ‘Thousands of 
young meu have crowded into the various profes- 
sions other than that of agriculture, and they have 
thrown themselves away in loose, irregular actions, 
and their grey hairs have found them with no lau- 
rels worth preserving. Let our young men who 
are about selecting a profession that is to furnish 
them with employment for a life-time, first pause 
to examine our commercial and general business 
statistics; or if these are not at hand, let them ask 
the necessary information of some business man. 
Let them inquire what has been bis experience, and 
what the result of his observation? If I am not 
mistaken, he will tell you that out of twenty mer- 
chants in the circle of his acquaintance, doing busi- 
ness for so many years, nineteen have become bank- 
rupt. That out of as many lawyers, only five have 
reached the “ upper story” of that profession; and 
so on through tle whole chapter of professions and 
business pursuits of life, that of the farmer is the 
only one in which success is the rule, and not the 
exception. 


sniecelipeeten 

Obedience to the Divine Will.—lIt is not always 
those who are qualified to be the most conspicuous 
religious characters, who are the most acceptable 
with Him who sees not as man sees, but it is those 
who are wise enough to be obedient to the Divine 
will, who shall “ shine as the brightuess of the firm- 
ament; and those who turn many to righteousness 


shall be as the stars for ever and ever,”— Sarah 
[Lunes] Grubb. 
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For “The Friend.” 


way of Truth, and every one of us has need sin-|them, neither can he put into their mouths, but tes- 


When persons, arrested by the illuminations of|cerely to put up the petition, “ Search me, O God, |tifies against all such ways. Freely he received, 
divine grace, are made to see their sinfulness, they|aud know my heart, try me and know my thoughts, |treely he gives.— Walhiam Penn. 


are often greatly humbled, so as to feel unworthy|and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
of divine notice, and unfit even for the society of|lead me in the way everlasting.” 

religious Friends. They become sensible that they} Whatever may be our standing in Society, how- 
can do no good thing, and fear to attempt any actjever correct our religious principles or fair our 
in a religious line where they may apprehend it to|character among men, let none of us boast that 
be called for; and when they put their hand to the|our building stands strong, and we are in no dan- 
plough, it is done with diffidence, and their offer-| ger. If we are upon the immutable foundation, it 
ings are owned by discerning Friends, who rejoice| was the Lord's mercy that placed us there, and 
for their faithfulness. As they keep in child-like| He only can keep uson it. But self and all pride 
dependence upon the Lord, enduring the further| must be kept in the dust, and He alone exalted 
operations of his humbling power, a gradual growth| over all in our hearts, ruling in his kingdom set up 
in the hidden life is attained, an enlargement of|there. In this lowly dependent state, the Lord will 
understanding in the Lord’s way of refining his|defend all such as the apple of his eye, against the 
people, and the mysteries of Christ's kingdom are| many devices of Satan, and nothing shall be able 
opened. Their changed condition has an effect) to pluck them out of his Divine hand. 

upon beholders, producing serious reflection in them, 
showing the goodness of the Lord and the excel- 
lency of the Truth in converting sinners; and the 





Food Statistics for the Past Year.—There has 

’ : been sold at the Philadelphia drove yards a grand 
dignity with which it clothes the lowliest members} total of 554,778 head of cattle, of all kinds. This 
of the Lord’s family, is at times displayed in these| aggregate was divided as follows : Beeves, 82,365 ; 
hischildren. Divested of self-confidence, they show sheep, 269,020; hogs, 199,179; cows, 4,214. It 
ee deference to the judgment of experienced | would be difficult to make an accurate guess as to 
rethren and sisters, and rightly estimate the value] what proportion of this vast quantity of flesh was 

of their counsel. In this humble, watchful state| consumed in the city. Much of the meat was cured 
they are preserved, and are honoured for the/and packed here and sent abroad in a compact 
works’ sake, whatever station they may occupy in|shape. There are two or three large packing es- 
the church of Christ. Jealousy is excluded from) tablishments in the city which have heavy contracts 
their thoughts, heavenly love fills their hearts, and | for supplying the army with meat. In addition to 
they become helpers and a strength in the Lord,| the meat that came into the city on the hoof, large 
to their older friends. Many have reached to _4| quantities came hither from the West, in the form 
large growth in the divine life, and as by the aid! of hams, bacon, &c. There was also a large quan- 


of the Holy Spirit, they have maintained a humble) «ity of fresh meat brought into the city from the 
watchfulness unto prayer, in the fear of the Lord, 


and the fear of losing a good condition, and of 
bringing reproach upon their religious profession, 
they have been kept through faith and obedience, 
avd in the Lord’s unmerited mercy, preserved 
unto the end, even of a Jong life. 

But there appears to be no time, when our un- 
wearied enemy is not watching and seeking to de- 
ceive and to betray, even the Lord’s children and 
servants, for he will bunt for the precious life. If 
he does not succeed in leading into gross conduct, 
he can assume the appearance of ao angel of light, 
and endeavour to exalt the unwatchful by his flat- 
teries, and to draw them from a lowly state of 
self-denial, into an imaginary attainment of clear- 
er vision and sounder judgment, above their 
brethren. By little and little, losing the true 
child’s condition, they sometimes condemn those 
who have kept this safe abiding place, because 
they do not flatter them in their wrong opinions. 
How mournful to see men and women, who have 
known the Truth, gradually losing through the 
deceptive power of Satan, that tenderness and 
godly fear they formerly had, while they ima- 
gine themselves to be under divine guidance, be- 
coming more and more clouded, so as not to see 
their own condition, while they are condemning 
others, and turning the children away from the 
Truth, and setting them against their true Friends. 

Sowing discord and division in civil and religious 
society, is among the most mischievous evils of the 
present day, and will produce bitter fruits to those|is not of his own preparing. He charges all other 
who practice it, and much suffering and distress} faiths and worships, with insufficiency, and mere 
to those who mourn over it. It canuot yield peace|creaturely power, which are not held and performed 
and settlement to the authors, while they are en-| from a holy conviction and preparation by the an- 
gaged in it, and less so when they are brought|gel of God, the Light of his presence in the heart 
upon a dying bed. ‘To be the instruments of mis-|and conscience. Therefore, it is, that he goes forth 
leading honest hearted persons, and tender unsus-|in the strength of his God against the merchants 
pecting children, so as to deprive them of the|of Babylon; and woes and plagues are rightly in 
blessings of religious society aud of the watchful|his mouth against those buyers and sellers of the 
care of their true friends, and endanger their best|souls of men. He is jealous for the name of the 


never reached the drove yards, and of which no re- 
cord was kept. When we add to all these supplies 
the huge quantities of poultry, fish, and oysters, 
brought into the city and consumed here, the con- 
clusion may be safely arrived at, that vegetarian- 
ism is making but slow progress here. In addition 
to the enormous consumption of breadstuffs required 
to supply six hundred thousand mouths, the follow- 
ing figures will show the quantities of this descrip- 
tion of food which were shipped from our port du- 


wheat, 2,044,343; bushels of corn, 792,725; bar- 
rels of corn meal, 28,314; bread, packages, 23,- 
416. 





The Christian Quaker, or the mere Profession 
of Religion without the Reality.—He is as well 
taught to deny the religions as cares and pleasures 
of the world; Such as profess religion from what 
they have either been taught by others, or read an 
gathered after their carnal minds out of the Scrip- 
tures, intruding into the practices of either prophets 
or apostles, as to external and shadowy things, not 
being led by the same power they had, he can have 
no fellowship with :—he counts all such faith and 
worship the imagination of men, or a mere lifeless 
imitation. He prefers one sigh, begotten from a 
sense of God's work in the heart, beyond the jong- 
est prayers in that state. He leaves them all, walks 





Fungi the Cause of the Potato Disease.—Pro- 
fessor De Bary, of Friburg, in Saxony, has con- 
ducted some patient investigations on the cause of 
the Potato Disease. They confirm the results of 
other scientific observers, that it is caused by fungi. 
The spores, or reproductive bodies of these fungi, 
are very small—19,620 of them having been found 
ona square line orspace. They abound all through 
the tissue of the potato plant; and hence no exter- 
nal applications can prevent or cure the disease, 
as it can in the vine mildew, where the threads of 
fungi are spread on the outer surface. De Bary 
has, however, proved that it requires an abundance 
of moisture to make these spores spread freely. 
The practical inference is, that plants should be 
specially grown for seed. They should be grown 
ou high and dry ground ; very little manure should 
be given that would encourage watery luxuriance. 
Great width of row should be given to encourage 
firm, hard stems, well inured to light and air; and 
whenever any indications of disease appear, the\in- 
jured parts should be promptly cut away. It is 
believed that close attention to these matters might, 
in time, eradicate the disease. 


Rise of the British National Debt.—It began 
under Charles II, in 1660; but with all his extrava- 
gance and profligacy, it reached, in 1681, only a 
little more than £600,000. How small a begin- 
ning for the gigantic proportions it has since attain- 
ed! In 1763, it had risen to £139,000,000. At 
the close of the French Revolution in 1802, it was 





neighbouring counties, and from New Jersey, which £571,000,000. In the twelve years of the wars 


of Napoleon, it increased to £865,000,000, which 
was its maximum. From this point it rapidly de- 
creased for thirty years, having been reduced in 
1845 to £768,789,241. At the close of the Rus- 
sian war in 1856, it had increased to £800,000,- 
000; and in consequence of the Indian mutiny, 
the Chinese war, and the distrust of France, can 
hardly have diminished since. The interest on the 
present debt, at the rate of 3 1-2 per cent, is $134,- 
400,000 per year, or $368,000 a day, $15,333 an 


ring 1861: Barrels of flour, 440,878; bushels of hour, $225 a minute, 





Holding out False Indicements.—We must not 
think ourselves more wise than the great and com- 
passionate Teacher, who was well acquainted with 
the timidity of his little ones, yet in their state of 
infancy told them plainly, that all pretensions to 
discipleship were vain, unless a willingness to deny 
self, and daily to bear the cross, was previously 
cherished ; and I have never had unity with a cer-- 
tain species of fleshly wisdom, which in endeavour- 
ing to enlist soldiers under Christ’s banner, adopts a 
mode very similiar to those who keep out of view the 
hardness which must be endured, and endeavour 
to allure by temporary gratification. —W. Lewis, 


Smallpox and Vaccination. 
The London Times has a review notice of a pam- 
phlet on this subject, by Dr. Collinson, (Hatchard,) 


as a man alone, fearing to offer God a sacrifice that in which some remarkable facts are brought out. 


The historical resumé is striking. We are (it states) 
too apt to underrate the destructive capacity of this 
pestilence, and are usefully reminded of its former 
ravages, independently of the circumstance that 
the deaths ascribed to it annually have now risen 
from 2277 in 1856, to 6460 in 1858, and were 
doubtless still more numerous in 1859. We must, 
indeed, revert to the prae Jenner period, to estimate 
its wholesale destructiveness. There was no small- 
pox, as far as we can learn, in the ancient world, 


interests, must be a fearful departure from the| Lord, and therefore dares not speak peace unto|and the disease first appeared on the borders of the 
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Red Sea, about the sixth century, from what source |the death-rate averaged only 158. In Westphalia 


The Cinnamon Crop in Ceylon—The cinna. 


is now barely conjecturable. ‘The first recorded |it came down, under similiar circumstances, from) mon gardens in the neighbourhood of Colombo, al. 


case in Europe is probably that of Elfrida, daugh-|2643, to 114; in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
ter of Alfred the Great, and wife of Baldwin, of|from 4000 to 200. In Denmark the fatality of the 


though for the most part gone to decay, neverthe. 
less impart to the whole scene a singularly cheer. 


Flanders, A. D. 907. But there are reasons to! disease became but an eleventh of what it had been;| ful, agreeable aspect. The bushes, from four to sig 


suppose that the disease reached England perhaps | 
a century earlier, though it did not extend to the 
north of Europe until a much later date. Through 
the crusades, and the intercourse with the Eastern 
world, its ravages were extended, and it was sub- 
sequently conveyed by the Spaniards to America. 
In the western hemisphere, among the dark-skinned 
races, it was notoriously more fatal than the rav- 
ages of fire, sword, and famine combined. In His- 
paniola and Mexico, counting its victims by three 
or four millions, it may be said to have been the 
principal agent in annihilating their population. 
Half a century later it desolated the Brazils, and |natural disease. 

later still, Peru, so that its mines were for a time| The remainder of the notice is devoted to the 
deserted, and its inhabitants reduced to a remnant.|discussion of the causes of the diminution in the 
Prescott has likened its progress to the desolating| protective influence of infantine vaccination. Four 
passage of fire over the prairies; and Catlin has|causes are assigned forthe recent increase of small- 
estimated that among the red Indians it has de-|pox. First, bad vaccination in respect of the choice 
stroyed, in comparatively recent times, 6,000,000) of the matter employed, and of the observance of 
—that is to say, half their numbers. It entirely|the rules propounded by Jenner. Secondly, there 
swept away certain tribes, such as that of the Man-|is reason to believe that, apart from disturbing caus- 
dans; and it is stated that, the translation of the|es, the cow-pox matter itself tends to deteriorate by 
Bible having been made for the Six Nations, by the|descent. Thirdly, apart from the fact of all renewal 
time it was finished there was no one left to read it,| of lymph having been omitted bythe National Vac- 
the entire race having perished of small-pox. Even/cine Establishment, since Jenner's time, there was 
in Siberia and Iceland, in 1807, it carried off 18,-|some time since a demand upon its resources which 
000 out of 50,000. In 1734, it destroyed two-|it was unable to supply with lymph of the best ex- 
thirds of the inhabitants of Greenland. ‘The sta-|isting quality ; and, fourthly, there was no Govern- 
tistics of Eastern countries are mainly matters of|ment requirement of vaccination till recently, and 
conjecture, yet we know that the capital of Thibet/even yet this is imperfectly enforced. Finally, an 
was deserted for three years, in consequence of one | estimate of the effects of these causes in combination, 
of its visitations ; and in a single year in Russia, |tends to restore confidence in vaccination, when it is 
it is said to have cut off 2,000,000. It has been| performed under the conditions which we now know 
computed—indeed, Dr. Collinson says it may be}to be necessary, and when, as is now proposed, we 
safely asserted—that it has been more fatally de-|replace the deteriorated lymph, by resorting again 
structive than any of the pestilences which have|to the original fountain. 

desolated mankind. 






































Finally, from observations made for twenty-one 
years, on 40,000 persons in Bohemia, it appears 
that the risk of death to vaccinated persons, if they 
happen to contract the small-pox, is at the rate 
of 54 to 100 patients, but the risk of death to non- 
vaccinated persons when they contract the disease, 
is at the rate of 29 4-5ths for every 100 patients. 
And the concurrent testimony of London, Vienna, 
and Milan shows, on an experience of nearly 26,- 
000 cases, that small-pox after vaccination, if it oc- 
curs, is but a fifth or sixth part as dangerous as the 


salah. 
us ‘ hadi _ ‘ ° Selected. 
Even in civilized Europe, the computations of its DOEST THOU WELL TO BE ANGRY? 
ravages heretofore might be stated at hundreds of siadoied) te 


thousands annually. Dr. Lettsom says 210,000, 
— Simon 500,000 ; Bernouilli, 15,000,000 every 
twenty-five years. M. de la Condamine assigns to 
it a tenth of the deaths in Sweden and France ; Dr. 
Jurin one-fourteenth of those in England, even 
when it was not raging epidemically. Forty-five 
millions in one century, in Europe alone, is the of- 
ficial estimate of Denmark, in reply to English in- 
quiries. Its ravages in particular families, imply 
its former effects in the aggregate, as illustrated 
by — Simon, in the family of our William III. 
William’s father and mother, his wife, his uncle, 
the Duke of Gloucester, aud his cousins, the eldest 
son and youngest daughter of James IL. were all 
victims to small-pox; and the great Prince biwself 
suffered from it so severely that his constitution was 
undermined, and his health permanently shattered. 

Facts are then given with regard to the introduc- 
tion of inoculation, at the instance of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who, in 1717, wrote her cele- 
brated letter from Adrianople, stating the success 
with which it was practised there ; and the subse- 
quent discovery of vaccination by Jenner. Vac- 
cination was shortly propagated all over the globe 
by agencies which Dr. Collinson enumerates, and 
its results in some of the Continental countries were 
even more startling and cowplete than iv the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Dr. Farr has combined the statis- 
tics on this head, and either in gross or detail they 
may be considered as conclusive. In Sweden, for 
twenty-eight years previous to the discovery of vac- 
cination, 2050 out of each million died annually of 
small-pox, while for forty years after vaccination, 


Doest thou well, in thy sullen wrath, 

To crush the flowers that adorn thy path, 

To cull the thorn from the trampled rose, 

And spread thy couch where the whirlwind blows, 
To turn from each social haunt aside, 

And chafe thy spirit with scorn and pride ? 


Is it well when thy heart’s fine chords are torn 

By the barbéd point of the rankling thorn ?— 

When the gust of passion its depths hath swept, 
Waking the foes that in ambush slept— 

And burning tears of remorse and shame 

Fall thick from the cloud whence the tempest came ? 


Say, is it well, o’er thy brother’s soul 

To bid the tide of resentment roll ?— 

To chase the calm of his tranquil mood, 
Rousing his passions to conflict rude ?— 

To flush his cheek, and to cloud his brow— 
Is it well? The error is twofold now. 


Why wilt thou fan with the breath of strife, 

The flame that wasteth the joys of life 

Hath not the portion of man below 

Enough already of care and woe? 

Are there not tears all around thee shed ? 

Swell not the fount whence their streams are fed. 


What is it hath grieved thee? A look—a word ?— 
Another's will to thine own preferred ?— 

Some petty hindrance—some passing slight ?— 
Perchance invasion of fancied right ? 

And is it for trifles such as these, 

Thou art making sport of thy bosom’s peace ? 


As melts the dew in the morning ray, 
The clouds shall melt from thy soul away, 
And no trace remain ’neath the morrow’s sun, 
Save of the wrong in thy passion done; 
Then pause, while its fury thou yet mayest quell— 
Oh! pause and control thee—it is not well! 
Hannah Bowden. 


















in Berlin, and large parts of Austria, one-twentieth. | feet in height, with their smooth, beautiful, light 


green leaves, resemble those of the bay tree, and 
their pale yellow stamens shoot up doubly fresh 
and succulent, from the snow-white quartz soil, in 
which they best thrive. The flowering season of 
the cinnamon isin January, and the fruit ripens in 
April, when the sap is richest in the shrub. In 
May the boughs are begun to be “ barked,” which 
process continues till October. The pruning and 
gathering of the yearling shoots, which are about 
the thickness of a man’s thumb, is very laborious, 
and employs many hands. Each labourer cats off 
as many as he can conveniently carry in a bundle, 
then, with the point of a crooked knife, made for 
the express purpose, strips the entire rind from the 
wood, carefully scrapes off the exterior cuticle and 
innermost layer, and lays the stripped off cinnamon 
rind, now reduced to the thickness of parchment; 
in the sun, where it dries and curls together. 

All around the hut, io which the peeling of the 
rind is carried on, is diffused a most exquisite aroma, 
caused by the breaking of the leaves or twi 
What is related, however, by travellers, of the frag. 
rance of the cinnamon forests, which they have 
scented at a great distance seaward, would seem to 
indicate that this delicious odour emanates from 
various other aromatic plants in which Ceylon is 
so rich, rather than the cinnamon groves, the aroma 
of which, indeed, is not perceptible beyond the im- 
mediate vicinity. The best description of cinnamon 
is not so thick as stout paper; and is fine grained, 
flexible, light brown or golden yellow, sweet and 
pungent; the coarser qualities are thick-skinned, 
dark brown, acrid, stinging, and leave a bitter after- 
taste. In the ware houses, the cinnamon rinds and 
canes stored for shipping are piled upon each other, 
packed in bales of about ninety pounds weight each, 
and carefully sewed. In all the cavities and spaces 
between each layer, an immense quantity of pepper 
is strewn, to preserve the cinnamon during its sea 
voyage, by which both spices are benefitted, the 
black pepper absorbing all the superfluous moisture, 
and gaining by the fragance of the cinnamon. 


Who shall have right to the Tree of Life.—I 
firmly believe, that without repenting and forsaking 
of past sins,and walking in obedience to His heaven- 
ly voice, which would guide into all truth, and es 
tablish there, remission and eternal life can never 
be obtained ; but them that fear his name and keep 
his commandments, they, and they only, shall have 
right unto the tree of life. For His name’s sake I 
have been made willing to relinquish and forsake 
all the vain-fashions, enticing pleasures, alluring 
honours and glittering glories of this transitory 
world, and readily to accept the portion of a fool, 
from this deriding generation, and become a man 
of sorrows and a perpetual reproach to my famil- 
iars: yea, arid with the greatest cheerfulness can 
obsignate and confirm, with no less seal than the 
loss of whatsoever this doating world accounts dear, 
this faithful confession, having my eye fixed upon 
a more enduring substance, and lasting inheritance: 
and being most infallibly assured, that when time 
shall be no more, I shall, if faithful hereunto, pos 
ses the mansions of eternal life, and be received into 





Penn. 
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It is often better to pray for those who are mis 
taken, than to dispute with them. 





Spiritual sloth, leads to spiritual poverty. 


everlasting habitations of rest and glory.— William 
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For “ The Friend.” 
T the Editors of “ The Friend,”—An Epistle 
of Edward Burrough addressed to Friends in 1660, 


Christ, and this life is blessed in this world, and in}ment, as a means of safety, disarmed the people- 
the world to come. They that live here are re- The guns, swords, spears, and other weapons of 
deemed out of the world, wherein is trouble and} war taken in the upper provinces, were sent to the 


jsso fully in accordance with my own feelings in| confusion, wars and strifes. But let us not heed ‘iron-shops at Roorkhee, ta be recast into more peace- 
regard to the war, I should be glad to see the lat-| any of these things, for they rise and fall in their ful implements. He states that 2,700 tons’ weight 
ter part of it published in “The Friend,” if the|season, and are brought forth and effected in the of small-arms, chiefly sword-blades and gun-barrels, 


editors think proper so todo. Volume 14th, of 
Friends’ Library, pages 480 and 481. 

Salem, Ohio, Second mo. 8th, 1862. 

“ And as concerning the times and seasons, and 
the present confusions and distractions that are 
amongst men, much might be spoken ; but certainly 
the end of all these things shall be turned for good 
unto us and unto all that do abide in faith and pa- 
tienee unto the end. Though the present times may 
be of an heavy countenance towards us, like as if we 
should be swallowed up through the roaring of the 
sea, and because wickedness doth abound by that 


changeable and erring spirit, which worketh not |not including a large number of cannon of every 
the honour of God, but is in the dishonour to him. |calibre, were transformed into mattocks, hoes, crow- 
Friends, let us be a people separate from all that ihers and other useful articles; while cannon, shot 
live therein, waiting for the deliverance of the|and shells were melted down and moulded into dif- 
Holy Seed in all, and believing, that through all|ferent machinery required for churches and rail- 
these things the Lord will set up his kingdom. |roada, and no small portion into printing-presses, 

“Thus it must come to pass, Babylon must fall) May the time not be far distant when the whole of 
with a great noise; for in strife and confusion was the prediction shall also be fulfilled: “And He shall 
she builded, and therein hath she long stood, and |judge among many people, and rebuke strong na- 
thereby must she fall. ‘Tribulations must come|tions afar off; and they shall beat their swords into 
upon the earth, that people may learn to fear the | plough-shares, and their spears into pruning hooks : 
Lord through his judgments. And He will spee- 


spirit that now is exalted ; yet in this let us respect |dily do great things in the world, which cannot be 
the Lord, for certain it is, that times and seasons|believed by many, if it were told them, for hell 
are in bis hand, to change them at his pleasure,|and death must be destroyed, and the beast must 
and to take them from one, and give them to another| be taken alive, and cast into the lake of the anger 
when he will. The day is his, and the victory isjof God. But blessed are they that do wait upon 
in his hand. Ob! let not mortal men glory against|the Lord, and rest under his shadow, and wait in 
him; man’s time is but for a moment, and it is our} his counsel, and receive his instructions; they shall 
blessedness and peace to be still; and to have a|see the marvellous works of his hands, but the 
respect to the Lord through all these overturnings.| wicked and unbelieving shall be turned into dark- 
And though the spirit that now is, be wicked aud | ness, and shall not see the countenance of the Lord 
abounding in iniquity, yet the Lord will limit its|to refresh them, but their sorrow shall be increased. 
way. And as for all the confusions, and distrac- Epwarp BurrouGH.” 
tions, and rumors of wars, what are they to us? ~ 

What have we to do with them? Wherein are we| Trees for Winter.—No class of plants are more 
concerned in these things? Is not our kingdom of! useful, and none made worse use of, than evergreens. 
another world, even that of peace and righteous-| For shelter there is nothing like the Norway Spruce, 
ness? Hath not the Lord called us, and chosen| yet we see many gardens and houses exposed to 
us into the possession of that inheritance, wherein| the Northern blasts, without an evergreen, or tree, 
strife and enmity dwell not? Yea, he hath broken| or shrub of any kind to break the force of the fierce 
winter winds. Other gardens are nearly filled with 
being dead in that nature of strife, bloodshed, and evergreens, and this gives them a dark and gloomy 
wars, how can we live in strife and contention in|appearance. For a screen, of course, the trees must 
the world, or have fellowship with any therein.|be planted close in rows; but on the lawn, for 
Can we have pleasure in the confusion and distrac-| beauty, here and there a fine specimen, intermixed 
tion amongst men, or join in any thing with them, | with other trees, are all that is required. Trees 
ifso be we are quickened in the new life to God,| with bright berries, like the Mountain Ash and 
which is a life of love and peace, and free from Euonymous, are very desirable, and give to the 
such things? if we are crucified in the life to this| winter garden a bright and livelylook. A corres- 
world, out of which all strife and confusion arise, | pondent thinks that evergreens, and especially ever- 
how can we live therein? Therefore these things} green shrubs, are neglected in this country, and 
are nothing te us, neither are we of one party, or) writes us to urge our readers to give more attention 
against another, to oppose any by rebellion, or|to this beautiful class. It is true that there is no 
plotting against them, in enmity, and striving with country where evergreens are more needed than 
them by carnal weapons, nor to destroy any men’s|our own. Without them, how cheerless and deso- 
lives, though our enemies; for we war not for any,/|late our gardens appear full five months of the yeaf ! 
hor against any, for the matters of this world’s| Our attempts to introduce new evergreens, however, 
kingdom. But our kingdom is inward, and our|have not always been crowned with success, as 
Weapons are spiritual, and our victory and peace|many things of which we had strong hopes have 
are not of this world. Our war is against souls’! proved too tender for our severe climate. Then 
enemies, and against the powers of darkness, even|our most beautiful native evergreen shrubs, such 
by the sword of the Spirit, which God hath given|as the Holly, the Rhododendron, and the Kalmia, 
us, and called us to war therewith, to convert peo-|are difficult to remove, and do not thrive well with 
ple from sin and death, and from the very occasion| common treatment, and in anordinary soil. They 
of wars and contentions about the things that are|are not generally propagated or planted, and de- 
earthly. This is our calling and work at this day;|serve far more attention from both nursery-men 
and these things all the children of the Lord are and amateurs than they have received. We have, 
to mind, and to keep over the spirit of this world| however, many beautiful evergreen trees, that will 
m all people, which all this enmity, strife and con- grow as easily as a poplar, and are hardy enough 


fusion that is up amongst men, lodgeth in, and!for any climate between this and the Polar sea, 
ariseth out of it. These things are the fruits of the; —N. Y. Rurai. 


spirit of this evil and sinful world, and the fruits ccecenteliporec 

of the Spirit of God are of another nature, even| Scripture Prophecy Fulfilled —The American 
peace and meckness towards all, and not enmity| Messenger says: Caldwell, a missionary of the Pres- 
towards any. In this Spirit let us live and-walk,|byterian Board, stationed at Roorkhee, India, a 
admonishing all hereunto, and praying for our| place where the government have established ex- 
enemies, and not hating them, but doing good for|tensive works for making engines and other iron 
evil, and not rendering evil for evil; but being! machinery, in a recent letter to a minister in New 
meek and humble, merciful and patient towards| York city, states the following interesting fact. 
all. This is the true christian life, learned of| After the Sepoy mutiny was suppressed, the govern- 


down that part in us that is related thereunto, and 


nation shall not lift up the sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the Annual Queries to be answered previous to the 
general meeting of the Association in the Fourth 
month, the Corresponding Committee would press 
upon Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the importance of 
furnishing full and accurate answers to ail the 
Queries, and of forwarding their report seasonably 
to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making donations 
to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its report. 
Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report in time, 
are liable to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every case, 
how boxes should be marked and forwarded ; and 
their receipt should always be promptly acknow- 
ledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 

Tuomas KIMBER, 
CHarRLes YARNALL, 
SaMUEL Berrie, JR., 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philad., Second mo., 1862. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past yéar? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your limits 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good 
clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of read- 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ?° 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not daly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 

onpememaniaetes 


Beware of indulging too freely in conversation. 
Be frequent in retirement. 





SECOND MONTH 22, 1862. 





We are much obliged by our friends who fur- 
nish us with selections for “The Friend,” as well 
as tliose who favour us with original communica- 
tions. We wish to suggest to some of the former, 
more care in the selections made, to have them 
accurately transcribed ; and where any sentences 
are omitted in the body of the extract, to have 
such omission properly designated. We sometimes 
find a stanza left out in a piece of poetry, or words 
substituted for those used by the author. Justice 
requires that in all such cases the change should 
be indicated. It cannot be expected that we should 
always take the time to verify the extracts, even 
if we know where they come from. We would pre- 
fer in all cases that the source whence the selec- 
tion is made, should be given. 

It is encouraging to find so many disposed to 
lend their aid towards enriching our columns with 
original and selected matter, and while offering 
them the above hints, we desire to return our 
thanks, and solicit their continued co-operation in 
so good a work. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—Liverpool dates to the 2d inst. It is an- 
nounced that neither France nor Great Britain will at 
present interfere in favour of the “Southern Confe- 
deracy.” 

Earl Russell has sent a letter to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, prohibiting any ship of war 
or privateer of either belligerent from entering and re- 
maining in the waters of any British port, except in 
stress of weather. The port of Nassau and other ports 
of the Bahama Islands are specially mentioned. When 
driven in by stress of weather, provisions may be sup- 
plied, but only such quantity of coal as may be sufficient 
to carry the vessel to the nearest port of her own coun- 
try is to be given, and no second supply is to be allow- 
ed to the same ship in the same port within a period 
of three months. 

The U.S. steamer Tuscarora had left Southampton, 
and the Nashville had been ordered to depart. 

The Indpendence Belge asserts that the Southern 
Commissioners have informed the English government 
that, in return for the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy, they would establish most absolute free trade 
for fifty years, abolish the external slave traffic, and 
emancipate all the blacks born after the recognition. 





These offers, it is said, will not induce Great Britain to 
abandon the policy of neutrality, which has been de- 
cided upon. 

The Liverpool cotton market was steady. Fair Or- 
leans, 14d.; middling, 13d. Stock in port, 546,440 bales, 
including 216.800 American. Flour, 29s. a 32s.; Red 
wheat, 10s. lud. a 12s. 5d.; white, 12s. 6d. a 13s. 3d. per 
cental. 
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as spies in the service of the insurgents, or others whose 
release at the present moment may be deemed incom- 
patible with the public safety. 

To all persons who shall be released, and shall keep 
their parole, the President grants an amnesty for past 
offences of treason or disloyalty which they may have 
committed. 

The War.—The attack upon the fortified island of 
Roanoke, which commenced on the 7th inst., and was 
renewed on the following day, resulted in its capture. 
A small number of the rebel troops escaped to the main- 
land; all the rest were made prisoners. When General 
Burnside forwarded his despatch, the prisoners had not 
been counted, but they were estimated at nearly 3000. 
About 400 men were killed and wounded on both sides 
during the engagement. The rebel gun-boats which 
aided in the defence of the island, were nearly all cap- 
tured or destroyed. Owing to the illness of Gen. Wise, 
he was not on the island at the time of its capture, and 
consequently escaped. His son, O. Jennings Wise, was 
killed. Elizabeth City, a town of 2000 inhabitants, on 
the Pasquotank river, was fired by the rebels, and about 
half the houses consumed. The inhabitants sent to the 
U. S. expedition for assistance to extinguish the flames, 
and were thus enabled to save a part of the town. 
Edenton, N. C., and other towns on the Sound, have 
been occupied by the Federal forces, without opposi- 
tion. 

Advices from Port Royal to the 10th inst., state that 
the vessels employed for the purpose, had succeeded in 
cutting off all communication between Fort Pulaski and 
Savannah. The Federal forces had also destroyed the 
water pipes leading to the city, and supplying it with 
water. Within the last month, a number of regiments 
have arrived at Port Royal, and large supplies of heavy 
artillery. 

After the capture of Fort Henry, some of the Federal 
gun-boats proceeded up the Tennessee river, as far as 
Florence, Alabama. They found the navigation unob- 
structed, and were warmly greeted by the Union men 
along the entire route. The officers of the boats say it 
is impossible to doubt the genuineness of the greetings 
that everywhere met them. The rebel press being 
wholly under the control of the politicians, are unable 
to express the feelings of the people. The secession ele- 
ment was principally composed of the lawless politicians 
of the community, who overawe by violence the order- 
loving Union citizens. All the rebel gun-boats found 
upon the river, were captured or destroyed, but private 
property was not molested. It is stated that 50,000 
Federal troops have entered West Tennessee. Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland river was invested on the 
13th inst. A large rebel force was collected at that 
point, and an obstinate defence was anticipated. Gen- 
erals Pillow, Floyd, Johnston and Buckner were all re- 
ported to be there. 
land and water, continued on the 14th and 15th inst. 
A despatch from the camp, dated at 6 P.M. on the 15th, 
says that the right wing of the rebel fortifications had 
been taken. The rebel forces are said to number 25,000, 
and their position, to be a very strong one. The outer 
works and bastions of the fort are located on ridges, 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty 
feet high, covered with dense timber and undergrowth. 

Springfield, Missouri, has been again occupied by the 
Union forces. The rebel army retreated after a short 
engagement, leaving a large amount of stores and camp 
equipage which they were unable to take in their flight. 


under martial law, and every possible effort has been 
made to resist its apprehended capture by the Federal 
|forces. The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says, “ Our Ten. 
nessee exchanges give us gloomy prospects for the fu. 
ture in that part of the country.” The threatening state 
of affairs in East Tennessee is alluded to, where the 
people are said to have an idolatrous love for the old 
Union. In every village and neighbourhood, traitors to 
the South were, it is said, manifesting their joy at the 
expected approach of the Northern army, and even ijn 
Memphis there were expressions of satisfaction on the 
arrival of news of Federal successes. The Southern pa. 

pers contain numerous articles urging the government 
to take some measure to keep the soldiers in service, ag 

their term of enlistment is expiring, and they are fast 

becoming demoralized. In consequence of the large 

crop of sugar and molasses in Louisiana, much of which 

is unsold, a movement is on foot among the planters to 

plant only half a crop of cane, and turn their attention 

to other products. The cotton planters of Nachitoches 

Parish, La., in a late public meeting, resolved that no 

planter, whatever may be his force, should plant or raise 

more than five bales of cotton of 500 pounds each in 

1862, unless the blockade is raised before the first of 
next month. 

Port Royal, S. C.—The steamer Baltic was recently 
sent to New York, with a load of cotton. The weather 
was becoming very warm, and heavy rains were falling. 
Oranges, bananas, and other tropical frnits were abun- 
dant. Many negroes were stiil employed in gathering 
cotton, but their number had increased so that it was 
impossible to find work for one half of them. It is said, 
many of them are suffering for want of proper care, and 
their increasing numbers threaten to embarrass the 
movements of the army. A portion of them occupy the 
deserted houses of the planters, and live and revel on 
the property of their late masters. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 286. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 403. 

Western Virginia.—The Constitutional Convention of 
the new State has adopted as a fundamental artiele of 
the Constitution, that ‘no slave shall be brought, or free 
person of colour come into this State, for a permanent 
residence, after this Constitution goes into operation,” 

The Loyal Indians.—Congress has passed a resolution 
for the relief of the loyal Choctaw, Creek, and other In- 
dians, who have been driven from their homes by the 
rebels. There were between 4000 and 5000 of these In- 
dians at Leavenworth, in a destitute condition. 


RECE!PTS. 


Received from J. Boadle, Mass., $2, vol. 35; from 
Jesse Hall, O., $1, to 52, vol. 35, for Wm. Hall, jr., $2, 
vol. 35; from Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., for Eliz. Fawcett, 


The attack upon Fort Donelson, by} Sl. Street, and Jonathan Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 35, for 


E. Bonsall, Sr., $2, vol. 34, for Asa Ware, $4, vols. 34 
and 35, for Benj. Winder, $1, to 26, vol. 35; from H. 
Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 34; from Wm. Campbell, Pa., per 
A. Hutton, $2, to 24, vol. 34. 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP-HOUSE. 


The daily delivery of soup is large, and a part of the 
Society’s income being unavailable, there is reason to 
apprehend its funds will be inadequate to weet the de- 
mands. The coloured people not participating in the 
work connected with the war, and their usual avoca- 


Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates to the Ist. inst. The Com-| The retreating rebels were pursued, and many of them |tions being interrupted, many of them are destitute of 


missioners sent by the allied plenipotentiaries to Mexico, 
with an ultimatum, returned to Vera Cruz on the 28th 


captured. 
Detachments from Gen. Lander’s army, in Morgan 


the means of living, and are drawing largely on our 
supply of soup. Donations of articles suitable for mak- 


ult. They were well received by Juarez, the President) county, Va., have recently surprised and broken up two| ing soup, will be gratefully received at the House, No. 


of Mexico. He acknowleged the breach of the treaties, 
and offered satisfactory security for the future. He pro 
posed that the allied ministers should come to Orizaba, 
and treat there in detail, but he required as a prelimi- 
nary condition, that the whole expeditionary force 
should be re-embarked, except a guard of two thousand 
men who should accompany the ministers to Orizaba. 
The propositions of Juarez were considered inadmissi- 


rebel encampments, taking a number of prisoners. It 
is believed that no considerable body of armed rebels 
can be now found in Virginia, west of Winchester. 

Bowling Green, Ky., has been evacuated by the rebel 
forces, and is now in possession of the Federal troops. 
A large portion of the rebel army has been sent from 
this place to Fort Donelson. 

Fort Donelson, Tenn.—This important stronghold of 


16 Griscom street. between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
and Spruce and Pine streets, and in money, by Jere- 
mran Hacker, Treasurer, Fourth street, below Spruce 
street, or by Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 


WANTED. 
A well qualified Female Teacher wishes a school for 


ble, and it was determined to march the allied army to|the rebels surrendered to the U.S. forces on the 16th the summer; not particular as to location. 


the city of Mexico. 

Unirep States.—The Finances.—The Treasury Note 
bill has passed the Senate nearly in the form it came 
from the House. The principal amendment inserted by 
the Senate is that which requires all the interest on the 
funded debt to be paid in coin. 


inst. Generals Johnston and Buckner, with 15,000 of 
the Confederate troops, were taken prisoners. General 
Floyd escaped with 5000 rebels during the previous 
night. 
cowardice and treachery. Sixty-five tield pieces and 
heavy guns, 20,000 stand of arms and a large quantity 


He and Gen. Pillow are accused by the rebels of | 


For information, inquire at the office of ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Diep, Sixth month 12th, 1861, Exizanern N., infant 
daughter of Samuel and Hannah Smith, aged ten months. 
, on First month 14th, 1862, Saran E., beloved 
daughter of Samuel and Hannah Smith, aged eleven 


State Prisoners. —The President of the United States|of army supplies were taken. The loss of life on both | years and fourteen days; members of Plymoutb Monthly 


has directed that all political prisoners, now held in mi- 
litary custody, be released on their subscribing to a 
parole engaging them to render no aid or comfort to the 
enemies in hostility to the United States. 


sides was heavy. That of the Federal troops was esti- 
mated at 400 killed and 800 wounded. 

Affairs in the South.—The loss of an entire army in 
North Carolina, and the recent disasters in Kentucky 


jead Southland Particular Meeting of Friends, Wasbing- 
ton county, Ohio. She was lovely and pleasant in her 
life; near her close, addressing those about her, she said, 
“Q, how happy I feel; happy, happy, happy ;” said she 


The Secretary of War will, however, in his discretion,|and Tennessee, appear to have had a discouraging effect | wanted to go to heaven. She then repeated the stanza, 


except from the effect of this order all persons detained 


upon the rebel cause. Norfolk, Va., has been placed 


“] want to be an angel,” and quietly fell asleep in Jesus. 
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